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EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Transitional Eras in Thought. With Special Beference to the Present 

Age. A C. Armstrong, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Wesleyan 

University. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. Pp. xi + 

347. Price, $2.00. 

This book discusses the so-called transitional eras in thought, eras 
like the Sophistic movement among the Greeks, the Renaissance, the 
eighteenth-century Aufklarung. It attempts to discover the character- 
istic marks of these periods and also to point out their fundamental 
differences, and shows that our own age resembles these epochs in many 
respects. Such eras of transition are, according to our author, times 
of tearing down and clearing away, times of digging about the founda- 
tions of belief and action, eras of scepticism and agnostic thought. They 
are not periods of growth so much as periods of the decay on which 
growth is consequent, and therefore betray many symptoms of decadence. 

One of the earliest characteristics of such times is the breaking up 
of philosophical systems, and this decline of philosophy is a condition 
of the coming of the change in all. The movement likewise involves 
religion and theology as well as the principles of morals. The weakening 
of the regulative principles produced by the confusion in reflective 
thought, and the enfeeblement of conscience and the moral will, bring 
about revolutionary changes and disasters. The causes of the disease 
must be looked for in the region of the ethical as well as in the sphere 
of the intellectual development, and thought and action must cooperate 
to effect a cure. 

The phenomena involved in transition periods are very complex, and 
it is not to be supposed that any one element in the total process is ex- 
clusively cause and effect. Moreover, the forces at work are not to be 
found in thought alone, but in the intimate alliance of thought and life. 

Every era of transition must pass away. The earliest indication of 
its decline is the appearance of dissatisfaction with the results of unbelief 
in theory and in practice. The work of reconstruction often begins with 
the heart. Men turn to the feelings and the conscience, they recoil from 
the philosophy of reason to the philosophy of faith or the philosophy of 
feeling, of instinct, of the heart. This faith philosophy accomplishes 
a useful work by bringing into prominence the inherent presumptions 
in favor of spiritual principles. 

The specific differences between the various eras of transition are 
also noted by the author. The development of national culture, the ex- 
tent of scientific attainment, the stage of political organization, the 
progress of social development, the character and purity of ethical con- 
ceptions, the nature and the intensity of religious convictions — these 
factors in thought join with temperament and environment and history 
to make Sophism different from the post-Aristotelian scepticism, to 
distinguish the Renaissance and Reformation from the eighteenth cen- 
tury, etc. Our own age, for example, is certain of one thing, physical 
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science. It is hesitant or sceptical about most things else. It is often 
conscious, however, of the deeper moods of the human spirit, therefore 
profoundly dissatisfied with the results of its own labors. Connected with 
this mood of spiritual discontent is the ingrained moral seriousness of 
the thinking of the time. This ethical spirit of recent scepticism lifts 
it to a nobler level than the majority of the transitional eras. 

Professor Armstrong also shows how natural science, which has been 
counted chief among the destructive forces of our age, has come to 
contribute to the cause of positive truth. Though science is not with- 
out its infirmities it is the most nearly certain knowledge we possess. 
Science exerts a reflex influence upon thought, which is to be reckoned 
among its principal achievements. In the broader sense science is a 
real philosophy. Its method is based upon thought processes and its 
results lead on to principiant conclusions. Never before has mankind 
been in possession of so large and important a body of accepted con- 
clusions. Science has rendered a great service in saving our age from 
utter moral despair. We may also say that science has helped to 
strengthen the foundations of morals and religion. Thus science itself 
has produced evidence in proof of the integral and essential position of 
religion in individual life and human society. Moreover, science sup- 
plies new motives for belief in God, e. g., in postulating some sort of 
unitary ground of the world which is conceived as an active Being. The 
theory of biological evolution is instinct with teleological implications 
of its own, and it is possible in our day to defend the existence of an 
intelligent framer of nature. 

A tendency towards historical inquiry also marks periods of intel- 
lectual unrest. The present age exhibits such tendencies, but these can 
not be completely explained as the result of despondency alone. The 
methods of historical research have been perfected in our time, and are 
used as an instrument of explanation, being completed in the genetic 
method of explanation. And the thought has been evolved that there is 
a universal law in history, that connections exist among the events, that 
there is continuity among the phases of history and the world at large. 
The historical spirit of our age, therefore, differs from that of other eras 
of transition. The prominence of biological science, particularly Dar- 
winian researches, in the intellectual movement of the age has favored 
the adoption of the historical point of view. This has led to an en- 
largement of the field. The field of science seeks to trace out the evolu- 
tion of the entire phenomenal universe from star dust up to mind and 
social life. It must be remembered, however, that the historico-genetic 
movement has not been dependent on biological thinking alone. More- 
over, the complete identification of biological evolution with cosmical 
evolution, and the tendency to count the former the sole cause of the 
transition to the historical way of looking at the world, are exaggerations. 
Tet the historical type of reflection is no mere passing phase of thought, 
but a notable addition to the intellectual possessions of the race. 

Still another mark of transitional eras is the effect of the new thought 
on political and social movements. The last century and a half has been 
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characterized by a remarkable development of civil liberty, the estab- 
lishment of equality among the citizens of the enfranchised nations, and 
the consequent demand of the lower classes for relief from want or a 
larger share of the rewards of labor. The thinking of the time is con- 
centrated on social questions, and the study of social problems gives 
prominence to organic rather than the atomistic conception of society. 
The social sciences have influenced psychology and ethics, both theoret- 
ical and practical. It is recognized that man has duties to the social 
organism of which he is a part, and to other groups or classes of men. 
There is also a widespread conviction that the socialistic functions of 
the state should be increased. Religion too is being socialized; all sects 
agree that it is a paramount obligation to promote the things which 
make for general good. 

Another feature of transitional eras is the appeal to faith which is 
also not unknown in our own age. Faith bases its conclusions on prac- 
tical rather than theoretical grounds, and it deals with principles which 
are incapable of demonstration. That the esthetic, the ethical, and the 
religious consciousness are normal and integral elements in human nature, 
and that thus their deliverances are evidential — principles of this kind 
form the real kernel of the faith philosophy. The evidence of faith 
may not, however, according to our author, be pleaded in behalf of prin- 
ciples whose character is purely theoretical, nor may it be cited in contra- 
vention of conclusions which are based on proofs of demonstrative force. 
Knowledge in the complete sense faith can not be. Nevertheless its testi- 
mony is of moment. 

In a concluding chapter Professor Armstrong points out that eras 
of transition must pass away and that characteristic phenomena foretell 
their closing. Neither conservative reaction nor the method of doubt 
or denial, however, is fitted to lead thought on to a new constructive age. 
Such eras can be brought to a close by a process of synthetic develop- 
ment alone. The author mentions three typical forms of the constructive 
movement: the extension of formulas or expansion of principles, the 
process of central adjustment, and transition by displacement or substi- 
tution. Developmental synthesis must satisfy the demand for conclu- 
sions in accord with the results of advancing knowledge, and it must 
meet the need for principles fitted to serve as the foundation and the 
vehicle of a vigorous life. 

Professor Armstrong's book is an able, suggestive and interesting 
piece of work that will be helpful to the student and teacher of philos- 
ophy in many ways. The historian of philosophy is constantly struck 
with the similarity between the different negative periods of thought, and 
ready to see in our own age many characteristic features of decline. 
One is tempted to accept the general conclusions of Professor Armstrong 
because they seem so easy to draw, and they are probably correct. It is 
necessary, however, in my opinion, to make a somewhat closer first-hand 
study of many of the periods in question before we can dogmatically 
assert the truth of all the positions advanced. I am not quite sure, for 
example, that the Sophistic movement was as thorough in its sceptical 
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temper and in its destructive results as Professor Armstrong conceives 
it to have been. The Sophists certainly did repudiate the old meta- 
physics and doubt the possibility of metaphysics, but they seemed to be 
impelled by a strong desire to study facts; how else shall we explain the 
eagerness with which they investigated problems ranging all the way 
from the government of a state to the art of cooking? Gomperz in his 
' Griechische Denker ' gives us a picture of the period called Sophistic 
which does not quite fit the description of it as thoroughly sceptical, and 
makes one feel just a little doubtful of the traditional conceptions of that 
age. We are also apt to forget, in contrasting different eras of this kind, 
that, after all, all periods are more or less transitional, that they are all 
more or less progressive, that the spirit of reflection and criticism is 
never absolutely stifled. This thought is brought home to closer students 
of mediaeval philosophy. We are so apt to believe that the Middle Ages 
were scholastic through and through, and that the spirit of criticism and 
opposition suddenly broke forth, whereas we can hear the mutterings of 
dissent almost from the very beginning. Think of the philosophical, 
theological and political heresies, think of the pantheists, the mystics, 
the nominalists, the sceptics, the thinkers interested in the study of na- 
ture, of the early Middle Ages, and you will see that the Renaissance and 
Reformation did not suddenly drop down from the skies. Of course, it 
must be confessed that the elements of opposition were embryonic at 
first, and that they had to struggle for the mastery, but they were there 
none the less. It must also be noted that the eighteenth century is not 
essentially an expression of the spirit that denies, but dogmatic, rational- 
istic, optimistic and cocksure. The Leibnizo-Wolifian philosophy, the 
common-sense thinkers, the ' Popularphilosophie,' with their cocksure 
proofs of the existence of God, and their dogmatic metaphysics, do not 
seem to me to fit in very well with an age of negation and decay, and 
yet they belong to the eighteenth century as well as the materialists, 
who, by the way, are equally cocksure. 

But whatever doubts one may have with respect to certain theories 
advanced in Professor Armstrong's book, one can not help but regard it 
as a thoughtful and stimulating contribution to philosophy. 

Frank Thilly 
University or Missouri. 

The Finite in Spinoza. E. Ritchie. Philosophical Review, January, 
1904, pp. 16-29. 

Hegel claims that Spinoza's system is an ' Acosmism ' as it maintains 
the exclusive reality of God so strenuously as to relegate the phenom- 
enal world to the illusory and unreal. Of course Spinoza asserts the 
entire dependence of the mode and its relativity to substance, hence the 
reality of things of experience can only be retained by regarding them 
as independent of substance. But if substance or God is equivalent to 
existence, by the very dogma of the relativity of mode is asserted the 
reality of the individual and of the world made up of individuals. A 
fuller account of the relation between the particular and the universal 



